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DESCRIPTION of an ANCIENT MONUMENT 
m the C H U R C H 2;^ L U S K in the County 5/^ D U B L I N. 
By Colonel CHARLES VALLANCEY, Mmber of the 
Royal Societies of London^ Edinburgh and Dublin^ ^c. Communis 
eatedby the Earl ^CHARLEMONT, R R. L A. 






X HIS monument (or tomb-ftone) was found covered with Read March 
earth in the ehurch of Lulk in the year 1753, when a fair 
drawing of it was made by Mr. Martin Gaven. One cornei: is 
broken off, which contained the letter H in the word Hie i and 
probably the M in the date was either omitted or alfo broken off. 

The ftone meafnres five feet five inches in length, two feet 
two inches in breadth, and is five inches thick. The mfcription 
%% very legible, and is as follows : 

(T 2) Jic 
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Ue^mout et UKO^ ev monictt qoat 

eTftbns 

:|p\lieJm (cji awen )'>fis 

anno bmn \v>> 

CfCiTfWV'il 



Hie jacet Walterus Dermout et uxor ejus Moniea, quorum 
animabus, propitictur Chriftus, amen Jefus. Anno Domin, &c. 

I WILL not here difpute whether the word following /r(5f///J?tor 
be defigncd for Chrijius or Nion ; it has more the appearance of the 
latter ; and we know the Irifli Chriftians exprcffcd fometimes the 
name of the Mejfiah by the Chaldean word Nion *. 

The figures on the ftonc denote the Trinity, with the Mefliah 
on the crofs. But there is an unique in this monument I have 
not met with on any other, formed fince the introdudion of 

♦ Vindication of the ancient hiftory of Ireland^ p. 200* 

Chriftianity, 
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Chriftlanity. At the fide of our bleffed Saviour are two hands 
open, pointing to the names of the deceafed. There is no 
circumftance in our Saviour's life that can any way be alluded 
to by thefe hands, and from the pofition of them I am induced to 
think they are Hieroglyphics. 

No fymbol was more in ufe w^ith the vEgyptians and with the 
ancient Irifh than the haiid. 

The fign armorial of the kings of Ireland was the hand 
pointing upwards •, it was painted red, and is ftill the arms of 
the O'Brien family, with this motto, Lamh laidir an uachdar^ i. e. 
*' the flrong hand up/' or " the flrong hand will prevail/' 

Thus the monarchs Liigh^ Reachta and Cathal^ obtained the 
names of the red hand -^ as Lugh-JLa?nhdhearg^ Reachta-Righdhearg^ 
Cathal'Crobhdhearg 5 for lamh^ righ and crohh^ are fynonima for the 
hand. 

The Romans had a ftandard on which was painted an 
hand ere El ^ as we find among the figures of the Trojan column ; 
it was a fymbol of power * which has efcaped the notice of 
the Roman antiquaries. 



• See Keni^et^s -/fz/^/y. Just. Lipsius, &c 
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Manus authoritatem & potejiatem Jignatiffimh indicat ^. Manus 
facra mfert altarihus ^ fietatis omne munus peragit |. " Ti'e hand 
*^ of the Lord (hall be exalted/' fays the Pfalmift ; and the prophet 
Jeremiah, fpeaking of the power of God, fays, ^^ as the clay iu 
*^ the potter's hand, fo is the houfc of Ifrael in the hand of 
^' God/' 

The metaphorical fenfe of the Hebrew word n> iod, a hand^ 
is \ifed niore largely (obferves Mr. Bates in his Lexicon) than we 
ufe the word in Englifh \ it fignifies the power or means hj which 
any thing exerts itfelf*^ the power or ability of any per/on ; with a 
double D, "^^^ it fignifies ihouting or clapping of hands. Park* 
hurft defines the fame word to import the hand of a man, the 

I Pierii Hieroglyph. e>: facris -^gypf* Uteris^ p* 357. 
X Ibidem. 
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paw of a beaftj power, ability, means, afTiftance, endeavour, 
contriv^ance, a border, extremity, fide, a trad, tenons, (refembling 
hands) ftays, projeding fulcra, axes, axle-trees, parts, portions. 
Giving the hand to another was a token of fabmifFion. Homage 
is full preferved in many places by the perfons who do the 
homage, kneeling down and putting his hands between the hands 
of the Lord. Ezekiah commands the children of Ifrael to give the 
liand unto Jehovah, that is, to fubmit themfelves or aferibe the 
fuperiority to him. Thus the Heathens, ftretching out their hands 
to Heaven, did acknowledge the power, and implore the affiflancc 
of their refpedive Gods, 



'^ daplices tendunf ad fidera palmas." 



In the Arabic language c^j jed, fignifies the hand, power, 
vigour, ftrength, affiftance, aid, protedion, a benefit, fervice, 
furrender, fubmilTion ; ^:> J-» cua^ ^m jyedeh^ literally, between his 
hands, fignifies, before him, in his prefence. The word in Hebrew 
and Arabic is alfo applied to penitence, to confeffion, or as wc 
fay, to make appear as plain as the palm of the hand. 

In the Perfian, the word iix*^^ deji^ a hand *, fignifies power, 
ilrength, pre-excellence, fuperiority, victory, end, termination, 
limit, boundary J he?ice dejian^ a key, pin or peg of a mufical 
inftrument. Ligatiira in collo injirumenti mujici^ a dejl manus^ 
qu^ illis impojita chorda variat tonas\^ ^Dg/?^, a handful-, a 

* In Irilh deasy the right hand, 

t GoLius, p. 826. 

flieaf, 
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fheaf, a nofegay ^ dejlan, a collcdion, hiftory, romance i deftur^ 
a prime miniller, fenatorj counfellor, i. c» the right hand of the 
J^ate\ a colledion, record, chronicle ^ whence the Irifn deafatan^ a 
rcpoiitorjs hifiory, record, chronicle. 

From the Arabic and Perfian c^e^ mentis or men^ benevolentj 
benign, propitious, favourable, conferring a benefit, beneficence^ 
grace, favour, is derived the kifh tnan^ a hand, fignifying the 
inftrument of beneficence ; fo, from t iod, the hand in HebreWi 
the Irifh farmed edam^ to handle^ from carr^ good, (Arabic ^U 
chara^ bene habuit, bono bonifque polluit) the Irifh formed carred^ 
a bofom friend, and the Arabians have o^y^yc^ kheir khauh^ of 
the fame import j from ^^^ cher, bonus vir. bono bonifque 
abundans *. 

If we trace the w^ord fignifying a hand to the Egyptians, wx 
/hall find the fame metaphorical fignifications 5 as rf^r dod (Irifh 
doid) a hand ; yfror edod^ to have in poflelTion; erdod^ to have 
wealth and power — in fine 

NosTRis manibus in rerum natura, quafi alteram naturam 
efiiccre conamur f , 

Before the invention of letters, thofe nations wlio ufcd 
hieroglyphics or pidurc writing, muft have cxpreiTcd thefe diffe- 
rent metaphorical fignifications by different pofitians of the hand, 

* GOLIUS. 

f Cicero de Nat* Deor^ 1. ad, c, 60. 

or 
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or hands; and this was the cafe with the Egyptians, as may be 
feen in Horns Appollo, and Pierius. The hand open and ex- 
panded was the lyeroglyphic or fymbol of benevolence and pro- 
pitioufnefs ; and the hands in the monument before ns arc placed 
clofe to the fide of Chrift, pointing to the names of the deceafed 
— correfponding to the prayer — quorum animabus propitietur 
Chriftus *. 

It is no very great compliment to the Hlberno-Scythians or 
ancient Irilh to allow them the ufe of pidure writing. Almoft 
all nations, even the moft barbarous, have pradifed it. The 
authors of the ancient part of the Univerfal Hiftoryj tell us of 
a curious Hunno-Scythian MS. partly hieroglyphical, and partly 
alphabetical, ftill exifting at Florence, and promifc to treat at 
large upon it in the Modern Hiftory of the Hungarians. The 
authors of the modern part of this hiftory have negleded to fay 
more of it. Mat. Belus does alfo afTure us the Hunno-Scythians 
do at this day make ufc of an alphabet, partly fymbolical, and 
partly alphabetical |. 

It is recorded by the moft fcrious niftorians, that w^hen Darius 
demanded earth and water of the Scythians, as a token of homage, 

* To efFeft this, the infcription commences at the foot of the ftone, inftead of 
the heJid, as tiftr^l. 

f Vol. XX. p. 1 8. 

:|: Two very learned nations, the Eg'yptiam and Chaldeans, did the fame. Sec 
Caylus and Cassiodorus, ube facra pnfcorum Chaldafcis fignis, quafi litcris, 
indicantun See alfo Mars ham, Seculum^ xvi, p. 4333. 

( U ) ' and 
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and of furrcndcring their country to him ; infte^d thereof, Iiida- 
thyrfus, their king, fent him a h'rd^ a moufe^ a Jrog^ and Jive 
arrows. Darius would fain have confirued theie into a fub- 
niiffion 5 faying, the moufe is bred in the eartk, the frog Hves 
in water^ and the bird may be compared to a korfe^ and by the 
aiTOws they feem to dehver their whole force rnto my hands. 
But Gobrias was of opinion that the Scythian gave them to 
underftand by fuch a meflage^ that unlefs the Perfians could 
afcend into the air like a bird, or conceal themfelves in the 
earth like mice, or plunge into the fens like frogs, they fhould 
inevitably perifh by the arrows. 

We are told by Horus Apollo, that by the hawk^ the Egyp- 
tians fignified God, fubhmity, excellence, humility, wind, blood, 
viflory, the foul, &c. j by the dog^ a fcribe, a prophet, fpleen, 
fmelling, laughter, fneezing^ an officer, a judge, for reafons 
which appear as ridiculous as the meaning was precarious. 

I CANNOT think that fo wife a people as the Egyptians would 
regifter their public ads in fo vague and uncertain a manner, 
and that we want the key to explain their fymbols in a more 
fatisfadory manner. That key appears to me to have been the 
fynonima of their language. As in the monument of Luik man 
jGgnifying the hand, impKed alfo propitioujnefs ; man alfo fignifies 
llrength ; hence the hand, in another attitude, implies power* 
" Du Celte man^ fort, elevation, parfait en bonte, &c, &c. vinrent 
" man^ la main, lat. manus," &e. &c. * 

* Gebexin, DiB* Etjmh Lat p. Ii24* 

Let 
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Let us now try to explain the fymbollc anfwer of Inda- 
thyrfus, by the Hiberno-Scythian dialed, taking the fynonitna of 
each object 

Ea^n^ a bird, fignifies alfo warlike inftruments ; war, as in Eati 

gniomh^ dexterity at weapons. Heb. xx^n hhane^ to war. 
Luc^ a moiife — a prifoner, an hoftage, 
Jjo/gan^ a frog — woaanded, maimed in battk. 

' / to cail lots by arrows^ fate, deftiny.; and thefc 

r were always five in number, 
Suam-mm^ ) ^ 

Crann-corr and fuam-nim (i. e. facere fuam) occur frequently in 

Ixilh, fignifying to caft a fate by arrows. Crann is an arrow, 

as in crann-tabhal^ a balifta, or caftcr of arrows ; fuam is the Arabic 

-l^tf fuham, an arrow; y^hcncc fuham-kuza^ the arrow of def- 

tmy \ in Arabic (i)l^> kuran, or kOj^ kurn, is alfo an arrowy 

whence our crann. 

I THEREFORE interpret Indathyrfus's melTagc thus, " If you 
" proceed in the war, the fate of your army will be, either to 
" be taken prifoners, or be cut in pieces in the field.*' 

*' Excmplo patrum commotus amore legendi 
" Ivit ad Hibernos, fophia mirabili claros." 

Even miftakcn writers, fays Mr. Collins, by putting men 
upon enquiries, may make them fee farther than themfelvcs : 
and by this means both encreafe the number of capable judges, 
and render fomc of the learned better judges than they were 

( U 2 ) befor 
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before/ " Neque vero erraffe turpc eft, eft cnim initlum fapienti^ ; 
*' ft non ei ipfi qui fallitur, at aliis non fallendi */' 

Should the learned favour this mode of explaining hierogly- 
phics and picture writing by fynonima, inftead of the ufual 
method, from the quahties of the thing reprefented, the attempt 
will afford me pleafure ; if not, the reader may flill be indebted 
to my errors, and I truft to the cenfure of the public. 

The reading of Egyptian hieroglyphics by the various inter- 
pretations of the word* fignifying the objed^ painted or repre- 
fented, feems to have ftruck Horapollo^ or whoever was the 
author of that work, but it was barely conjedure : — jSoi, bai, 
fays he, fignified a hawk, the foul, and the wind, therefore the 
Egyptians ufed the hawk as a fymbol for the foul. The word 
is written bais in the Nomenclatura Egyptiaco-Arabica, publifhed 
by Kircher. Dodtor Woide follows Kircher ; but in the Lexicon 
Coptico-Gr^co, in the Bibliotheque du Roy at Paris, we find 
^ut bai, fpecies aliqua accipitrum ; and the fame occurs in Caelius, 
1.4. c. 16, viz. " opinantur Egyptii animae conceptum cfTe cor 1^ 
" qua ratione cum accipitris nomine indicari antmam putent, 
*' ilium vocabulo gentilitio (iaiyi^^ bai-eth, nttncupant, quod 
" animam fignat & cor: fiquidem bai^ anima eft, eth vero 
« corf." 

* ScAL. de Cauf, L. L. 

f See alfo Jablonski Egypt, Panth. Prokg, p. cxxxvii. and EuSEBius Frap, 
1. 3. c. n. 

This 
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This brings to my mind another inftance of ^Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics having been ufed by the Iri(h, and of having been 
blended wnth their monumental ornaments fmce Chrillianity, as 
in that of Walter Dermot before us* 

On the walls of the ruined abbey of Magheo^ or Knockmoy, 
the burial place of many kings of Connaught of the Hy-Briun 
race, are the fkeletons of feveral of thefe kings, painted in frefco 
over their tombs, and on the hands of the figures are reprefented 
hawks in the attitude of rifing to fly, to fignify the feparation of 
the foul from the body. 

These hieroglyphics are perfedly agreeable to the Irifli lan- 
guage as w^ell as to the ^Egyptian, for bat\ be^ bt\ ba^ fignify life, 
the foul and wind ; badbh or ba-dubh^ the north wind, becaufe 
blowing from dub^ the bear, urfa major, or north pole. 

In my Vindication of the ancient History of Ireland, 
p. 79 and p, 541, feveral ^Egyptian hieroglyphics are explained by 
fynonima of the Irifh language, and to this language the learned 
muft be indebted for the explanation of moft other ^Egyptian 
fymbols where the old Egyptian dialed is loft. 

The learned Gebelin feems to have formed fome idea of in- 
terpreting or reading the iEgyptian hieroglyphics by the various 
meanings of the word, exprefTing the fymbol, but he has not 
made more obfervations than one, viz. that hours or days were 
reprefented by an ape^ becaufe the word fignifying an ape^ does 

* Magh-eo^ 1, e. the plains of the graves or the field of fepulchres. 

alfo 
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alfo fignify a revolution \ therefore, adds this author, fearch the 
didionaries for the word fignifying the objecfl painted, and write 
down all the various meanings of the fame word ; do the fame 
by each hieroglyphic, and the fenfe of the whole may be col- 
leded *. 

We have reafon i^ think Monf. Gcbelin is right \ but how are 
we to come at the knowledge of thefe words in a language now 
loft? 

C. VALLANCEY. 



* GbbeIIN, Ori^tne de rEcriture^ p. 384* 



